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© “Gifts For Him’’ 


Our assortment of Styles, Patterns. Shades and Colors 
is now at its best. 


HERE ARE SOME SUGGESTIONS: 


Neckwear, Gloves, Suspenders, Pajamas, Hosiery, Rain 
Coats, Shirts, Bath Robes, Hats, Caps, Belts 
Sweaters, Handkerchiefs, Umbrellas. 


There Are Many Advantages In 
Early Selection 
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Greetings from 
the Staff 


Spirit of the Wasatch. 


EDWIN BAIRD 


And when the storm cloud o’er thy head 
Hath flaked the first snow as it passed, 
A clearer atmosphere is shed. 


From base to summit arbor fast: 


The stars are gone, the moon is dim; 
Now clearer still and still more bold; 
As rising sun o’er eastern rim, 


Snows base of white and crown of gold. 


SSS 
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The Fate of Kaua. 


A. G. Hubbard 


Among the cocoanut trees scattered along the coral reef 
were clusters of huts, thatched with enormous leaves from 
the palms that towered above them. In front of a diminutive 
coral rock church two brown faced men sat leisurely smoking 
in the blanched sand. Mass was over; hence they considered 
their religious duties for the day at an end. 


“There’s not much mother-of-pearl this year,” remarked 
the alder of the two as the cigarette scorched his gray mus- 
tache. 


“No,” agreed the other, straightening his burly shoulders, 
“it’s because the people don’t heed the Lord.” He was Deacon 
and felt the weight of his responsibilities more profoundly on 
Sundays. 

“But Kaua, my boy, gets much shell,” put in the old man. 

“Yes, but few can dive like he,” said the other. 

There was a striking contrast between their white cotton 
shirts and the brown hands and faces. Their legs were cross- 
ed and their plump, bare-feet were half buried in the clean 
sand. 

“Well.” said the old man as he looked down the trail 
toward the lagoon, “There comes Tane; I guess he didn’t go 
with the rest of the young folks to sing.” 

“Likely he’s ill,” said the Deacon with the wisdom of an 
owl. 

A humorous smile stole across the old man’s face as he 
agreed with a twinkle in his eye, “I suppose he’s ill all right.” 

The Deacon drew heavily upon his cigarette and then 
threw it away. 

“Tane, why are you not singing today?” he peremtorily 
asked as the young man came up. 

Tane took off his hat with less than usual care of the 
gorgeous wreath of tiny shells that encircled its crown and 
petulantly replied, “I didn’t want to.” 

“Why, don’t you like to sing?” asked the churchman 
with surprise. 

“O yes; but I didn’t want to sing with Kaua.” 

“Kaua,” replied the Deacon, “well, why not sing with 
him ?” 

“Why!” said Tane, invidiously corrugating the two-inch 
acclivity above his eyes, “haven’t you heard what he is 
doing?” 

“He dances and drinks ava like the rest of you young 
folks,” broke in the old man, who had been silent during the 
conversation. 

“O yes; but the Priest was after him today about getting 
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drunk and the Priest told him he’d be cursed if he didn’t 
quit and Kaua just made fun of it,” 


“Likely he didn’t make fun of him,” conjectured the old 
man. 

“Well, the Priest told him not to make any more ava, 
when he was drunk last Sunday, Now he has three more 
cans of it, and he and Ro and Oates are going to have a 
jamboree tonight,” 

“Tlas the Priest found out about the new ava?” eagerly 
asked the old man as he licked his lips and dropped his half- 
smoked cigarette, 

“T didn’t tell him,” replied the informer; “but he says 
that Kaua ‘ll be cursed if he goes again and Kaua just scoffs 
at it.” 

A half-suppressed grin played upon the humorous 
wrinkles about the old man’s mouth as he remarked: “You 
see, Tane, we'd not have been surprised if you had told the 
Priest now Kaua has taken Hina, the prettiest girl, away from 

ou.” 

“T didn’t want her!” he ejaculated, chargrined at the old 
man’s chuckle. 

“Kaua ‘Il get his if he mocked the priest,” predicted the 
ecclesiastic. “Don’t you remember Motai, who tried to sail 
from Rurutu to Tahiti on the Day of Pentecost? The boat 
capsized and nearly all of them died. Look at Tufa; there's na 
other reason for him getting drowned except that he wouldn't 
help build the meeting-house. And if Kaua don’t look out 
that’s what he’ll get. That's the way with men, when the 
Lord blesses them they get proud, That boy better go before 
the Priest and repent.” 

Tane listened to the stories of the Deacon with apparent 
zest. The old man grew solicitous. His mind wandered to 
the large catches of fish brought in by the agile son,—nothing 
escaped his accurate aim with the spear. 

“I guess the singing is about over,” he said. Then he 
got up and walked slowly away toward one of the huts in 
the farther end of the settlement, The great calamity hanging 
over the head of his boy could be evaded he thought. When 
_he reached the hut he went quietly inside, closed the door, 
sat down, and said a prayer to Saint Mary. 

He had not been there long when Kaua came in. 

“Kaua,” he said soberly, as the young man was placing his 
hat in a cedar chest in the corner, “you go and repent before 
the Priest tonight. Don’t go out on the beach and dance.” 

The young man was speechless for a few minutes; then 
he replied cooly; “I can’t, I promised all of them I’d go.” 

“But didn’t the Priest tell you that you'd be cursed if 
you did?” 

“T can’t see why it’s worse for me than the rest. He 
didn’t say anything about anybody else.” 
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“But you must not! If you do something terrible will 
surely befall you!” 

A superstitious instinct crept over Kaua. He went out 
and after scraping the dirt from the top of an earth-oven 
pulled from among the rocks a large piece of baked ell, 
wrapped in leaves. He brought it in the hut, and sat down 
by his father to eat. Neither spoke. When they had finish- 
ed, the major part of the food remained. When a Kanaka can- 
not eat there is something wrong. 

“Go down to the house of the Priest and repent,” pleaded 
the old man. as his son rose to his feet. 

Kaua silently combed his hair; put on his hat with care; 
and walked away, holding his head low as though in deep 
meditation. 

As night came on the lithe, tall Kaua with alacrity of 
step and a loose swing of his arms lead a boisterous crowd 
away to a level spot on the shore, pock-marked by myriads of 
bare-footprints. An observer would have noticed that three 
of the men carried large cans, which, by the way the men 
walked, were very heavy. 

Then came a “hi hi ha ha hi” in perfect time to the 
rhythm of two sticks beating upon a tin can; and it was two 
hours past midnight before the sound of hilarious voices 
came to silence. 

The next morning when Kaua and two of his colleagues, 
Ro and Oatea were getting their canoes ready to go diving 
they heard a voice say, “Why are you so headless? You’re 
not so smart.” 

They raised their heads and saw the egotistic Deacon 
cynically looking at them. At this, Ro left off arranging 
his apparatus and dexteriously step-danced before him. 

“You'll see the end of this big-headed-ness,” said the 
Deacon. Then he turned on Kaua, “So you mocked the 
Priest 2?” 

Kaua did not answer. He quietly shoved his canoe into 
the water, picked up his paddle, and pushed off. Ro and 
Oatea followed. The tug came and towed them out with the 
long line of divers. Kaua did not hear the “sssss” of the 
water nor did he notice the splash, splash, into his canoe. 
The divers in head of him bantered and shouted at one an- 
other. = 

Being young at the work, the three companions had their 
ropes detached when they reached the fifty foot water. Kaua 
reluctantly let his anchor weight and basket to the bottom. 
Then after fitting his diving goggles to his eyes, took his 
weight and dived. The lead took him swiftly to the bottom 
where he dropped the metal and swam about looking for 
shell. He found two; swam back to his basket, where he 
deposited them; and went up hand over hand on the rope. 

“Pooh,” he said to himself, “I’m all right.”. 


oo 
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When he had go his breath he dived again, and continued 
to do so until the shell grew scarce. He then moved his 
canoe over by a darge rock that was just submerged. His 
companions moved but were not far away. 

As Kaua dropped his weight on his first trip down in 
the new place, a big, black eel appeared by the side of the 
rock. 

— “Tf T only had my spear!” he thought. 

With two long easy strokes he reached the rope whence 
a few vigorous jerks brought him to the top. After taking 
a little rest and carefully examining the long spear, he dived 
again. He looked about in the water, but the sly eel was 
not to be found. She had made a loop in the rope, to which the 
basket was suspended, and swam out searching for shell. 
He had not gone far when he saw the eel coming from behind 
the rock. He darted for his weapon; slipping it out of the 
loop in the rope, taking it in both hands, and propelling him- 
self with his feet, he glided toward his prey. Sensing the 
danger, the cunning creature, took refuge in a hole under a 
projecting portion of the rock. Kaua kicked his legs together 
with more energy, forgetting in his rapture that he had been 
-two minutes below fifty feet of water. He made straight for 
the creature’s hiding place and with the first thrust pierced 
him through. The serpent writhed to and fro and bit the 
spear savagely. Then it tried to flee. Kaua tried to drag it 
towards the basket. His grip grew less firm in the prolonged 
struggle. Then his chest involuntarily heaved—an omen 
that made his heart quicken. The rope was thirty feet away. 
He would strangle before he could swim to the top. Already 
the water about him seemed to be growing hazy. He must 
reach the rope—his only chance! Letting go of the spear, he 
made a desperate struggle in the direction where he thought 
it to be; but all the time he was pawing madly upward. 
All went dark. Water filled his convulsing lungs and he sank 
slowly to the sand. 

Oatea, the nearest of his companions, had dived at the same 
time with Kaua and he sat waiting on his canoe for his 
friend to come to the top. 

“Oh,” he said aloud, “I wonder what has become of 
Kaua?” 

He hurriedly pulled up his anchor and basket, and in a 
few seconds had paddled over to his friend’s canoe. He was 
about to dive when a superstitious fear stayed him. 

“A ghost! A ghost!” his lips muttered. “It has held Kaua 
and if I dive it will hold me.” 

He waved his hand to Ro in the distance. A moment 
later his canoe was coming swiftly towards him. As Ro 
came up the two companions exchanged glances in dismay: 
they were both stricken with horror. 

A dread of clamorous rebukes and scornful taunts that 
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would be heaped upon them by the shell merchants haunted 
them. 

“They'll put us in jail if we let him drown,” gasped 
Oatea. 

“We must dive,” responded the other. 

“Maybe if we’d both go together,” tremblingly added 
Oatea, “we'd get back safe.” 

Cautiously they got into the water, holding to their 
canoes; they took their weights in their hands and with great 
reluctancy let themselves go. Ro took the lead and peering 
down at the bleak sand he saw his friend, Kaua, lying on his 
side as peacefully as though he -vere asleep. Fear left him; 
he thought of nothing except rescuing his admired associate. 
But just as he reached the bottom, something shot by him 
and hit the sand with a thug. He darted towards the pros- 
trate man, seized him by the hair; and went frantically up 
the rope. When he reached the top all out of breath, he 
found his friend, pale as death, sitting on his canoe. 

“T saw the ghost!” gasped Ro as they lifted the com- 
panion into the canoe. “He was right by me and I heard 
him groan!” 

“T saw one too and so I dropped my weight and came 
up!” remarked Oatea. 

“Tie a kilt on your spear and wave for the tug boat to 
come.” 

The flag was sighted by the people ashore and the tug 
came rapidly after them. 

While they were being towed in the whole village went 
into mourning. Groans, cries, and shrieks tore the air. But 
that night as a sylvan group sat around a plain wood coffin, 
and the melodious cadences of their rhythmetic chant made 
the entire settlement seem canny. A sturdy middle-aged 
man was heard to say: 

“That is what he got for mocking the Priest.” 

For two months an old man with a gray mustache spent 
his nights on a grave-mound to the east of the village; and in 
the midnight, when he would hear a “Tap, Tap” he would 
say: 

“Oh my son, you were wrong, you were wrong.” 
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Christmas Thoughts 


W. Wendell Perkins 


If I can send one cheering ray of sunshine 

To some sad home where clouds abscure the light, 
And make my neighbor’s dreary way seem brighter— 
By doing, fill my heart with pure delight; 


If I can scatter hope among my fellows— 

Direct them from the stormy seas of doubt; 

And show the haven, safe from life’s dark billows, 
Where grief, despair, and gloom are kept without; 


Tf I can cause a peal of cheery laughter 
Where sorrow presses on the heart of man; 
If I can make one’s heavy burden lighter, 
By giving gifts and helping whom I can; 


If I can spread the good old Christmas spirit, 
Of peace, good will, and love toward all men, 

T’'ll feel I’ve done a duty that will merit 

The thought that Christmas has not been in vain. 


“ey 
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Christmas Shopping. 


Lillie D. Mecham 


Is ever more fluttering, worrying, and anxiety manifest 
than in the annual season of Christmas shopping? Mothers, 
fathers, sisters, brothers, friends and sweethearts are deep- 
ly involved in the study of the likes and dislikes of the targets 
of their gifts. Or perhaps they are worrying about the ap- 
propriateness of certain articles for certain people. Again, 
the size and weight of the pocket-book may be their greatest 
concern. 

Let us visit a shopping center during this Christmas 
season. Standing over the toy counters, father and mother, 
Santa Claus’ assistants, are trying to find something not too 
young for William Henry, another something dignified 
enough for Maria Jene’s grown-up disposition; something 
Bobby and Charlie will not quarrel over. 

“Now, listen, dear,” comments father, “Ann Christine 
will think Santa slighted her if we select this doll for Sylvia.” 

“But, Ann Christine has a doll. Suggest something better 
for Sylvia then.” 


Poor father, ransack his brain as he may, cannot do it. 


They leave the toy counter to find something for high- 
school James Edward, and college Sarah Susan. The tiny 
brush controlled by Worry’s deft fingers has slyly etched 
more furrows on their brows. 

At another counter. two young ladies are discussing 
something suitable for their splendid Mr. Blank. 

“Well, I really shouldn’t afford anything this expensive,” 
one girl confided in the other, “but, I’m afraid he has some- 
thing awfully nice for me. He has quite a bank account you 
know. He’s such a darling, too.” Turning to the clerk who 
has returned to them—‘“You can’t make a beter price on 
this set?—Well, all right, I’ll take it.” 

Someone talking unusually loud attracts our attention, 
She is saying: “I have so many friends to buy for! You 
know, I sometimes wish I could forget a few about Christmas 
time.—Of course, I love them all,—but it’s such a worry—this 
present buying’.’ 

In trudges a little rag-a-muffin, who hands the nearest 
clerk a nickle bluntly-saying, “I want a present for mama.” 

We notice fewer lines of worry, and greater Christmas 
anticipation on the soiled face of this little chap than on that 
of any other shopper. 

It’s six o’clock, the stores must close. People with arms 
full of bundles are hurrying homeward. Could we follow 
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them, we no doubt should hear a long sigh of relief when the 
bundles were disposed of. 

But in spite of this worry which accompanies Christmas 
shopping, there is a happy feeling at Christmas time, any- 
way, isn’t there? 


Cross Sections. 
Fred L. Markham 


The scene opens on a hallway, leading both right and 
left. There are no decorations upon the uniformly colored 
walls and the only property seen is a radiator, with a pipe 
running from it to the ceiling. There is a light in the hall. but 
nothing brilliant. In fact the scene should represent a hall- 
way that has stood the ravages of forty years in a western 
college. 

There is no action for some time, but the sound of a bell 
can be plainly heard. A student, by appearance, a freshman, 
enters from the right carrying a slight armful of books. He 
walks slowly, carefully, to one end of the radiator, and stops. 
He gazes about—preoccupied. He is decidedly at home, but 
alone with his own thoughts. Perhaps a minute elapses be- 
fore a noisy shuffling of feet is followed by the entrance of a 
group of about fifteen students, girls and boys, each like the 
lone man, carrying the weapons of their trade, and clothed 
in like garments. As they pass across the stage, various 
comments are heard from the mass in general. 

First Student: Some bawl-out the prof slipped Pete, wasn’t 
it? 

Second Student: It surely was. I’d have hated to have been 
him. 

Several “sure was,” “certainly,” “same here,” etc., comes 
from the group. 

Third Student: Well, they’re getting pretty strict this 
quarter, you can’t get by with what you could a while back. 

Fourth Student: You’re right there. At the first of the 
year they’d stand for one non-preparation a week without 
much kick, but, NOT NOW! 

Fifth Student: They keep me at each subject two hours 
every day. 

Sixth Student: Same here, I’m going from six till ten 
regular. 

By this time the general crowd have passed through, leav- 
ing a group of five boys at the end of the radiator or opposite 
that one at which the lone student still stands watching the 
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last of the crowd. During the next few speeches students 
at irregular intervals pass across the stage, single and in 
pairs, going to and from classes. The students in the group 
carry on the conversation of the crowd. 

First Boy: Yes, the faculty is putting down the screws 
sure enough, freshie math is taking more time alone than I 
used to give to three subjects. Zz 

Second Boy: And it’s the same in chem, what with two 
hours lab they keep us going all day Saturday besides regular 
days. 

Third Boy: Why you fellows haven’t anything’ to worry 
about, if you had an Ag. class you could talk. 

(Lone man walks over to crowd and makes several at- 
tempts to break into the conversation through the next 
speeches, but cannot succeed so he returns to radiator.) 

Fourth Boy: (Increduluously) Don’t you take gym? 

Second Boy: Not the regular class. 

Fifth Boy: What do you take? 

Second Boy: Basketball. His 

Fifth Boy: What time? 

Second Boy: Five-thirty. 

Fourth Boy: Trying out for the team? 

Second Boy: No, I can’t play worth a hoot. 

First Boy: Are there any fellows coming out? 

Second Boy: Yes, there’s a few. 

Third Boy: Any good ones? 

Second Boy: Some of them. 

First Boy: Which looks the better to you, Varsity or Fresh- 
man? 

Third Boy: What do you mean? What’s the difference be- 
tween them? 

First Boy: Why, don’t you know? 

Third Boy: No. 

Fifth Boy: Neither do I. 

Second Boy: (Breaking in explaining). Well, when a fellow 
comes into college from high school and is in his freshie year, 
the college athlete rulings say he can’t play varsity ball, be- 
cause to play it he must have one year of schooling in that col- 
lege. 

Third Boy: Then the freshie team ain’t so important? 

First Boy: It sure is, why, that’s where the varsity team of: 
next year is picked. 

Third Boy: Do they play other schools? 

First Boy: They sure do, that is, the other school’s freshie 
team. And sometimes those games are better than the regu- 
lar varsity games. 

Fourth Boy: What kind of freshie material have we this 
year? 

Second Boy: Some dandy, there’s Smith, from Paysonville 
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high, and Jones, the star guard from Grovetown, and Jenkins 
the all state high school forward from Farmingville. Then 
there’s a new chap they say, from Vernaltown. His name’s 
Muller. I haven’t seen him but he surely must be a whiz. 
Coach put him on the main string the first night out. 

(Lone man stands making figures on the floor with his 
toe.) 

Fifth Boy: What does he look like? 

Second Boy: I don’t know. I haven’t seen him yet. 

During the last two speeches, a girl enters left, and is 
met on the outskirts of the crowd by the First Boy. The 
two commence a conversation. Though very close to the 
group, they are in no way connected with its conversation, 
but talk in low tones together. Upon the entrance of the girl 
the bell is again heard. 

Second Boy: Golly, there’s the second bell, I’ve got to 
move. 

Other boys saying “ditto,” “same here,” etc., exit left. They 
are still discussing the basketball lineup. The lone fellow 

“watches them disappear, but does not move from the radiator. 
The Boy and the Girl talk loud. 

Girl: Yes, and then I heard from mother yesterday, and 
she says the snow is six feet out in Red Bluff and four feet 
in town. 

Boy: There was only about one and a half feet when Bob 
wrote, but he said the whole senior class was going coasting 
next Saturday. 

Girl:Oh, and sis. says they’ve flooded Johnson’s pasture 
and are fixing up a classy skating pond there. 

Boy: That’s what Bob told me and then he said they’ve 
fixed Jones’ hill for coasting, you know right there at the 
end of the bench, by the old turnpike. 

Girl: Oh. I wish I was back there with them for a while 
today. 

Boy: Gosh yes, and Bob told me they were going to Taylor- 
town to a basketball game a week from next Friday, and that 
the whole school was going in sleighs. I hope they pay them 
back for what they did to us last year. 

Girl: They’d better! 

Boy: I’d have liked to have been a basketball player just 
that once so I could have got a swat at that white-headed 
Taylortown guard that was doing all the dirty 

Girl: (Cutting into his sentence) George, what kind of a 
basketball team have we here this year, some of the girls say 
they’ve had peachy ones in the past? 

Boy: They’ve a first class varsity team, I think it can take 
the state quite easily, but the freshman 

Girl: (Breaking in again). Oh, Mabel told me aissal the 
classiest player that came here from Vernaltown, one of the 
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girls in her Phychology class talks about him all the time. 
Oh, there she is now. Mabel! 

Mable enters. Lone fellow shifts to the other foot. 

Girl: Mabel, do tell George about that Muller fellow that 
that girl in your Psychology raves so about. 

Mabel: I haven’t seen him myself, but he surely must be 
some player, and he’s a classy fellow too, according to her. 

Boy: Has he ever played much before? 

Mabel: She says he was captain of the team for two years 
and then something about being on all the states teams or 
something else big like that. 

Boy: Do you mean he was an all state team man? 

Mabel: Yes, if that is 

(Lone man comes to the three and interrupts the Boy with 
a “What then? 

Such is interrupted by the noisy entrance of two girls and a 
boy, each sucking a monstrous all-day-sucker, known as a 
“Jazz Baby.” He is decidedly bashful and goes back to radi- 
ator. 

First Girl: Listen, Mabel, you come judge this. Ora here 
says that Grand is the best dancer in school. 

Second Girl: Well, she says there’s lots better than he, 
now, is there? We leave it to you. 

Mabel: You mean all the other boys? 

Girls: Yes. 

Mabel: Whether we know them or not? 

Girls: Yes. 

Mabel: Will you take another person’s judgment with my 
own? 

Girls: Yes, if you add your own to it. 

Mabel: What’s the stakes? 

First Girl: Loser takes the other to the “Vaudie.” 

The boy who has entered with the girls stands idly leaning 
on the radiator, smiling at the conversation going on. 

Mabel: Am I in on that? 

Girls: (Looking at each other, nodding). Yes. 

By this time the two students, Girl and Boy, who have been 
talking of home, see that they are out of the conversation 
and as a group of three students whom they know pass, they 
join them, pass across the stage, talking low so as to not 
interrupt the conversation of the others. All exit left. 

Mabel: Well, there’s one other fellow, a boy from Vernal- 
town that sure is a dandy. His name’s Muller. A girl in 
one of my classes says he’s a wonderful dancer. And he sure 
must be easy to dance with. 

The Lone Man walks up to the group rather bashfully and 
makes movements as though he would talk, but checks them 
and returns to radiator. He turns his back to the others. 

Second Girl: Yes, but haven’t you danced with him? 
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First Girl: We wanted your own judgement. 
Mabel: But, I said he looked like a good dancer. 
First Girl: What does he look like? 

Mabel: Why, he’s—he’s 

Second Girl: I wonder if he is the one who tried to make a 
date with Vanese? 

First Girl: You mean that fellow who called her up the 
day she was washing her hair? 

Second Girl: Yes, that fellow that has black hair combed 
back, and chases around a whole lot with Dinky Moore. 

(Again the Lone Man acts as though he is going to speak 
but repeats his former action. This time he kicks the toe 
of his right foot against the heel of his left.) 

First Girl: No, I don’t think he’d be that one. You know 
the one with the curly pompadeur, and. 

Boy: (Rather disgusted with his phase of the conversation) 
Come on now, can this chatter and let’s go to the show. 

Girls: But who’ll pay for the tickets? We haven’t decided 
this yet. 

Boy: I will. Come on. 

(They exit. The stage is again left to the lone freshman. 
He follows the four to the exit and watches them for a mom- 
ent, then returns to radiator. He leans on the radiator 
perfectly at home. His manner is that of one who doesn’t 
expect anyone to speak to him. There is no action for about 
one minute again, when a student enters. He sees the lone 
man by the radiator, smiles a “hello” at him. The lone man 
starts slightly at this and answers. The other turns as to 
begin a conversation with him, but observes two other stu- 
dents coming from the direction opposite to his entrance, so he 
changes his motion toward them. The lone man puts out his 
hand as if to shake, but when refused, gently pulls his out- 
stretched hand in with his other one and turns his back to the 
audience. They are officers in the student council, the govern- 
ing board of the student body, as is the other student on the 
sta8e.) 

First Officer: Hello, thought you went with the Public 
Service Bureau to Spring Fork, today, Cal. 

Second Officer: 'No, I sent Arch Walker in my place. 

First Officer: But, shouldn’t you take charge? 

Second Officer: Yes, I should have done, but I had to stay 
here. 

First Officer: What for? 

Second Officer: Arranging a program for Vineyard View 
ward. 

First Officer: What did you do in Council last night? 

Third Officer: About the usual thing. Discussed the hon- 
or system; how to raise money, what to put in the new letter 
head, and whether the classes in their dances should pay all 
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or just part of the cost of the music. You know the general 
run of it. 

Second Officer: Why weren’t you there J. B.? 

First Officer: Couldn’t come. Had a date. 

Third Officer: They had quite a rumpus during the letter 
head jangle. Glen and Bert had some debate. 

Second Officer: But you should have heard them after. 

Third Officer: Why, what did they do? 

Second Officer: They were still arguing in the library when 
I left at nine-thirty. 

First Officer: What was it over? 

Second Officer: Glen said the name of the school should 
come before the name, Student Body, and Bert said the Stu- 
dent Body should come first. 

First Officer: Well, what difference does that make? 

Second Officer: None at all, one’s as good as the other. 

Third Officer: Yes, but they surely didn’t think so. Why, 
they took proof from Rhetoric, English, Advertising, News 
writing, Psychology, Business Administration, Education and 
Art. And then 

Second Officer: (Looking hurridely at watch) Great Scott! 
I’ve got to move. only twenty minutes to fix up that program 
and I haven’t but one number yet. Who did we come over 
here after? 

Third Officer: Let’s see, oh, an instrumental solo—— 

Second Officer: Sure. What was that chap’s name they re- 
ferred us to for the violin? 

Third Officer: Miller or Butler or something like—oh, it’s 
Muller. 

Second Officer: Sure, Muller. John Muller. Know him, 
J. B.? 

First Officer: No, what kind of a fellow is he? 

Second Officer: I’ve never seen him. Let’s look him up in 
the directory. 

The lone man: (Walking up to the three), Why, officers, 
(hastily) Hello. 

Second Officer: (part to Lone Man and part to officers): 
We’ve got to rush. 

The three exit, still talking of solos, programs, etc. 

The Lone Man watches after them, smiles, then causu- 
ally walks to right exit. As he reaches it a student enters left. 

Student: ((Walking up to lone man and taking him by the 
arm) Hello, Muller, getting acquainted with the old school? 

Lone Man: Yes, somewhat. 

They exit together and— 
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To Ruofe thet God, My Father Lites 


Aretta Young 


The greatest gift, O soul of mine, 
To know thy heritage divine- 

To know, 

From His prophetic message given, 
“That my Redeemer lives,” 

Has spoken once again from heaven. 


To know, 

When all the world is beautiful, 
Peace lighting altar fires— 
When youth springs upward and afar, 

In quest of heart desires— 


To know, 

When faith, and hope, and joy, 
Are free from earth-alloy, 
That Thy great symphony I hear— 
Thy living love a-throb and near. 


To know, 
When life-illumined mother earth, 
Has given to spring the miracle of birth— 


To know, 
When autumn has fulfilled 
The pledge of faith on fruitful fields— 


To know— 
From eons of work distilled— 
When darkened caverns give their yields 
That Thou wert there, 
Fulfilled the prayer, 
That countless ages sent above, 
In worship of Thy love. 


To know, 

Dear Father—Lord; 
When laureled love is dead, 
When life but holds a tangled thread 
Of mystery and dread— 
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To know that Thou art near, 

That I, Thy child, 

With grief-spun burdens of my life, 

With wounds from thorn, from stone, from strife, 
May come to Thee. 


To know, 
My All-wise Father-Friend: 
When heaven bends low, 
And spans the grieving earth, 
With thy great promise-laden bow— 


To know, when far extends thy chastening rod, 
When silence flees, and storm’s 
Wild cadences I hear— 
To know that I, all unafraid, 
May come more near— 
More near to Thee, my Father and My God. 


Ambition. 


Karl Bennett 


When December winds whirl snow against our windows; 
when homes are bright with love and laughter, and dear 
ones are gathered in a family circle for the Christmas fes- 
tivities, we are likely to forget the past griefs and sorrows, 
together with future hopes and ambitions, and consider only 
the present. Yet the future means much to us. 
Our success or failure in life will be measured by it. In 
order that our future may be a success, we must prepare for 
it by acquiring a thorough education and training, and this 
requires a special effort. 

A man’s life may be compared to a steam locomotive. Be- 
for the wheels of the huge engine will move, an enormous 
amount of pressure must be produced, and this can be done 
only by heating the water to 212 degrees; 200 degrees or even 
210 degrees of heat will not be sufficient to generate the 
pressure. Nothing less than 212 degrees will serve. So it is 
in life. Many a man is trying to move life’s train under a 
low head of steam. unmindful of the fact that the enthusiasm 
that does things cannot be created with a low temperature. 
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He must develop a full 212 degrees of heat, and heat in this 
case means force and energy. A man who is content to plod 
along under a low pressure and exerting no force, is not go- 
ing to get anywhere in life. He is stalled, like the mighty 
engine whose fireman cannot get up steam, on the sidetrack, 
to make way for the forceful and energetic 212 degree man. 

But after all, these leaders are just ordinary men. With 
the same lighting spirit. Any man can accomplish the same 
things. Now, while the Christmas spirit reigns foremost in 
your mind, resolve that your future shall contain the neces- 
sary pressure to force you to success. Remember that no 
man ever succeeded without the full 212 degrees of force and 
energy. 


Blessed Is He That Gives. 


It was late afternoon of the day before Christmas, one of 
those cold gray days that chills one to the very bone. The 
downtown thoroughfares were a conglomerate mass of 
flurrying snowflakes, jostling, bundle-laden people, yapping 
news boys, holly and mistletoe venders calling out their 
wares, lines and lines of impatient automobiles, delivery 
trucks, and taxi-cabs, and clanging trolly cars, all rushing 
madly on their way. The whole town seemed to pulse and 
swell with holiday happiness and excitement. 

All of this was being seriously contemplated by a little 
old man who stood patiently waiting his turn to board a 
trolley. On the opposite corner he saw an old gray haired 
man calling out in monotonous, nasal tones, “Pyper! Pyper! 
Read all about the big mu-ur-rder!” This old man he knew 
to be blind. So once more joining the throng, he crossed the 
street, slipped a quarter into the old man’s cup and returned 
to his place of waiting. His car finally arrived and as he 
climbed on he was greeted by a chery, “Hello” from the 
conductor. 

As the car screeched and groaned on its never-ending 
course, the faint streaks of a dull sunset glow gradually faded 
‘and the gray gloom of a winter’s evening stole silently over 
the city. The little old man, seated comfortably at the car 
window, gazed thoughtfully out into the gathering darkness. 

While passing through the residence district, he could see 
from his window the beautiful homes of the wealthier class. 
In some of them the shades were not yet drawn and here and 
there caught fleeting glimpses of blazing fire-places, richly 
curtained windows decked with holly wreaths; and at one 
place, a roomful of happy, dancing children. As the 
car grated slowly around a corner, he could see into the 
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drawing room of a beautiful home. It was large and dimly 
lighted but made gay by a pleasant arrangement of the sea- 
son’s colors. It looked so warm and inviting. In a deep arm- 
chair sat a middle-aged man holding in his arms a fluffy little 
girl of about four. In the music alcove sat a stately woman in 
evening dress at the piano, playing something evidently soft 
and low. This was the picture he saw from his car window. 
Why should it bring such a sad longing into those earnest 
eyes? Perhaps it evoked a memory of what used to be, or a 
thought of what might have been. 

The car was coming into more familiar surroundings, 
where homes were not as magnificent but where the spirit 
of Christmas seemed as prevalent. At the next stop the old 
man got off and through the deepening gloom of that eve 
before Christmas, he laboriously wended his way up a short, 
steep hill. The icy sidewalk was covered with a thin sheet of 
snow, and he found it difficult to keep his footing. Finally 
he turned off into a narrow, sunken path which led through 
an old delapidated gateway to a low gray adobe structure. 
Apparently it consisted of two small rooms. A low, rather 
rickety old porch corresponded with the rest of the house. 
Like an antique among modern surroundings, this little old 
house with its shrubbery-boardered pathway, was situated 
between a big rock house on one side and a rambling bunga- 
low on the other. 

“Home,” murmured the old man as he entered the door- 
way. One solitary little flame flickered and danced in the 
grate as he closed the door behind him. He went into the 
adjoining room and re-entered shortly, in his shirt-sleeves. 
He poked at the coals until they began to blaze, then placed 
some water on a tiny oil heater which stood on the table near 
the window. 

Among the various curios on the mantle was the picture 
of a woman, which, for some reason, set glowing in the im- 
agination, faint recollections of beautiful ladies in costly silks 
and frills together with courteous gallants in powdered wigs, 
velvet knee-trousers and coats with deep lace cravats, and 
flowing cuffs. Of whom could this picture be? Some de- 
scendant of the old French royalty perhaps. Even the meagre 
old man, as he bent over his evening meal gave something of 
the same impression. His long gray hair was combed neatly 
back in contour with his shapely head. His forehead was 
high and broad, his nose acquiline, his lips thin and sensative, 
and his dark eyes deep and pensive. 

Having prepared the tea to steep he walked over to the 
wall near the fire-place and took down one of the two violins 
which were hanging there. Fondly he thrummed its strings, 
drew the bow softly over them and gently caressed the mot- 
tled casing. 
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“Well,” softly he spoke, “old friend, true and dear—soon 
we must part.” He lifted his eyes, “Forgive me these tears, 
dear God, I love the old fiddle so!” Speaking thus he lifted 
it to his shoulder and in low. sweet tones, bade farewell to 
the soul of his violin, while in those same slow tremulous 
notes the soul of the violin answered in sad adieu. Then 
slowly, reverently, he carried it to the table where his supper 
was set. 

He had nearly finished eating when a tap sounded at the 
door. He arose and hurried to open it. 

“Come right in!” he called in his pleasant manner. <A 
young man and a girl entered. 

“Good evening, sir,” said the gentleman, “we called to 
look at the violin of which you spoke the other evening.” 
After greeting and making the two comfortable, the old 
gentleman proceeded, apologetically, to clear away his even- 
ing repast. Then he brought from the adjoining room two 
other violins and took down the remaining one from the wall. 

“These,” he said, “I frequently let to students, perhaps 
you would like to try them, also.” 

“Here is one that looks interesting, Bob,” said the girl to 
the young man. But Bob was deeply engrossed in trying 
and tuning the one which he had picked up from the table. 

Having satisfied himself, he stepped over the hearth, 
and, forgetful of all else except the soft liquid tone of the 
instrument, he launched into dreamy melodies, quick, snappy 
bits of opera, and back again to drowsy lullabies. 

The old man, upon noting Bob’s actions, entered into a 
ceaseless chatter with the girl, nervously showing her various 
old relics. For little did these two young people realize what 
this old violin meant to this aged man. Little knew they of 
the divinely happy evenings in the dim long ago when, 
through its mellow tones he expressed his intense love for 
her, and how, alone and weary after her untimely death, only 
its sacred tones could bring solace to his aching heart. Little 
did they know how, all through the long years until now her 
soul held communion with his, through this beloved instru- 
ment as he drew from its mysterious depths, soft vibrant 
strains that were as heaven’s balm. And now he must part 
with it. 

“How old did you say it is?” asked Bob, finally turning 
his attention to the other two. 

- “Two hundred years—and you play it well, too.” 

“Yes, it is a fine instrument. How much do you ask?” 

“One hundred dollars and a promise.” 

“T think I shall take it. Here is the money and now the 
promise?” 

“That you take the best care of it and always remember 
that in its tones are mingled the voices of angels speaking to 
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us mortals of the earth wherein exists that mysterious, soul- 
cleansing force so intangible, yet so compelling. I pray you 
do not desecrate this noble old instrument. Let it do its 
grandest work—that of uplifting and inspiring.”. 

“Granted! said Bob, just beginning to devine a little of 
what the other was sacrificing. “Good night and God bless 
you.” 

Alone in the dingy little room the old man felt vaguely 
unhappy. He built up a good fire, put on coat and hat and 
with the money in his pocket left the house. The snow 
was falling heavily as he trudged down to the car line. He 
arrived just in time to catch a townward-bound car. This 
time he saw nothing of the pretty home settings he had 
noticed while coming out from town earlier that evening. He 
sat looking out into the darkness—darkness lighted by mem- 
ories of the distant past. 

The clang and rush of the traffic aroused him with a start 
from his reveries. He left the car at the next corner and 
entered many of the brilliantly lighted shops, emerging each 
time more heavily laden with parcels and bundles which 
consisted of choice bits of footstuff. warm articles of cloth- 
ing, numerous toys and other things which go to make up 
Christmas cheer. 

Thus satisfied, he called a taxi and rode down to the West 
Side. Arriving at a corner in a dark, narrow street he got 
out and dismissed the cab. Entering one of the numerous 
tenement houses which loomed up on either side of the street, 
he climbed one flight of dark, ill-smelling stairs. Here he 
stopped and tapped lightly on a door. The haggared face of 
a woman thrust itself into view. Perceiving the visitor it 
brightened into a smile of recognition and the door opened 
wide. ; 

As he entered he saw that she had been crying, and look- 
ing about the barren, dimly-lighted room he discovered the 
reason why: two curly-headed tots lay cuddled close to- 
gether in a shabby bed in one end of the room, while on the 
wall, hanging side by side were two limp little stockings. 
With almost a mother’s tenderness he filled them with bright 
toys and candy. His face beamed with happiness as he work- 
ed and chattered. And tears of gratitude rolled down the 
mother’s cheeks. Having finished he gently kissed the tousel- 
ed heads and said good night. 

Others, perhaps even more destitute than these were 
made happy that night by a similar visit from this kindly 


_ man. 


Sometime later the venerable old gentleman sat com- 
fortably in an arm-chair by his own fireside intently gazing at 
the picture which he had taken from the mantle and now held 
resting on his knee; he was living again those happy days of 
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long ago when love and youth were his. While down in the 
slums of the West Side, baby lips joined with aged hearts in 
earnestly asking God’s blessings on the kind old man who had 
so often helped them, and whose thoughtfulness to-night had 
changed their Christmas from a bleak cold of want to a bright 
and happy day of cheer. 


The Great Teacher and His Aim. 


Hugh M. Woodward 


December is the appropriate month for teachers to take 
stock of themselves. It is on the eve of Christmas that we 
think most of the Greatest of all Teachers. It is difficult 
to analyze the fundamental characteristics of personalities 
who have moved mankind to action, but there is one unmistak- 
able character that stands out in the work of every great 
teacher. So powerful is this factor that no amount of matter 
or method can be substituted for it. 

Often you hear students say of a teacher, “Every word 
he speaks seems to start new life in me. He makes me want 
to do something.” Other students will say of such a teacher, 
“T cannot tell what it is but some how as he operates before 
the class, my mind is turned loose, I feel the power of my 
own resourcefulness and hear the voice of civilization calling 
me to my duty.” 

What is there in the spirit and thinking of some men and 
women that seems to strike fire in the souls of others? It 
is some all absorbing aim which the teacher desires to ac- 
complish through the subject taught—a burning desire to 
effect mankind for good in some particular way. 

It was the desire to save man and bring him into closer 
' co-operation with God that brought new life to Christ’s fol- 
lowers. He no doubt talked of systems, forms, facts and 
details; but it was the life He started in Peter, Paul, John 
and the rest of the apostles that moved them to action along 
His all absorbing aim, 

Today there is a common criticism against the school 
man, especially the university professor, that his teaching 
does not carry over into life. To an extent greater than we 
are willing to admit, this complaint is justified. One import- 
ant cause for this is that many teachers have failed to visual- 
ize the possibilities for the gireater life that can be brought 
about through the instrumentality of their subjects, and con- 
sequently they are possessed with no great driving desire 
which moves the personality towards a certain point. They 
have mistaken their subject matter for the end instead of 
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the means to bring about construction, and reconstruction in 
the institutions of society. 


Occasionally we find a teacher who is so clear in his ob- 
jectives that thought and action on the part of the student, 
keep even with the empelling force of the teacher’s person- 
ality. All the information he presents—his facts and his 
conclusions, organize themselves about the definite objec- 
tives; instead of being in possession of many unrelated facts, 
a receptacle of unvitalized information, the student becomes 
an intellectualized, organized, dynamic force for action—Pauls 
and Peters as it were—a continuation of the absorbing pur- 
pose of the Teacher. 


A common attitude among university professors of 
America is the idea that it is not the prerogative of the 
school man to exert any personal influence on society, but 
rather to teach what he calls facts. 


We do not mean that the teacher should parade him- 
self as a reformer, but as he sits before his class, he should 
look upon his students as instruments of creation, carrying 
into effect some definite service, construction or reconstruc- 
tion, which will be forwarded by the information he is giving. 
He should be the pointer to the new and larger life, confident 
of its value. and that the warmth of his desire will strike fire in 
the lives of his students. 


As teachers of education, have we visualized the pos- 
sibilities for service to the extent that our lives are controlled 
by a desire to accomplish something definite? If so, we will 
be dilligent in getting the best information to bear on the 
subject; we will be concerned as to how best to make that 
information operative in society, and our students will catch 
the direction of our spirit and become active factors in bring- 
ing about our visions. 

As teachers of service, what great and specific aims 
dominate our teaching? Is there a center around which our 
facts and conclusions will organize themselves and become 
vitalized information passing over into action? 

Much has been said of late about the value of citizenship, 
and the need of a greater America today. The school has 
come in for its share of criticism. History, economics, politic- 
al science, and sociology are the greatest sources of informa- 
tion capable of producing active, constructive citizenship; but 
unless this information is organized about crystalized and 
dominating aims, it will not become fundamental in the lives 
of students. 

Education, as conceived today, is the problem solving 
agent for society. In the field of agricultural industry and 
commerce it is the application of the biological and physical 
sciences: sociology, botanies, and psychology; in the’ field 
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of social, cultural, and political life; it is applied sociology, in 
the fine arts, political science and psychology. Woodrow 
Wilson said at Berkeley, “I long for the time when American 
Universities will grow to manhood. When they will think 
-of accomplishing definite things through their teachings and 
really expect to be consulted.” 

Knowledge is functional only as it is linked with human 
motives and purposes. The extent of its usefulness depends 
on the definiteness and worthines of the purpose. 


Men and Mush. 


Wayne C. Booth 


Early one cold morning, Adam Manhead walked into a 
restaurant and as he was sitting down at one of the tables, 
the waitress appeared. “Mush with cream,” he ordered 
without waiting to be asked what he wanted. 

The waitress disappeared through a door into which was 
cut a six-inch hole about four and one half feet above the 
floor. Adam, looking through the hole, saw cooks busy with 
their work. 

“T wonder what sort of cooks they are,” he questioned 
to himself, and his mind ran on as he thought aloud: “I 
wonder what it is that makes good mush good and poor 
mush poor; and I'd like to know why all cooks can’t make 
good mush. For the same reason God can’t make all cooks 
equaliy good cooks I suppose,” he concluded to himself as 
the waitress reappeared. 

“T hope this is good mush,” again he said to himself as 
he poured a beaker of rich cream over it and topped mush 
and cream with sugar. Slowly a look of disgusted disappoint- 
ment crept over his face. “Burnt,” But his face brightened 
as he continued—“Well, I'll try it; it may not be badly burnt. 
It wasn’t, but it was gluey and lacked salt. “Unfit for hogs,” 
he broke out sourly, but before he could finish what he evi- 
dently intended saying, the mush entered a protest. 

“Don’t blame me for being burnt and gluey and flat,” 
said the mush. “For I can’t help it. And at any rate I’ve 
more right to be like I am than you have to be sour, and bit- 
ter and harsh. I didn’t make myself and I can’t change; you 
did make yourself and you can change. Furthermore this is 
my first offense; I’ve never been this way before, but you 
have been sour and bitter and harsh many times. I can see 
itin your face. You mortals go about carelessly making your- 
selves just as the cook carelessly made me. He thought a 
little hot water, mieal and salt made good mush. Perhaps 
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he thought as you thought, that a coating of cream and sugar 
would cover up my faults and defects just as he thinks and 
you think, coats of rich broadcloth cover up your sins and his. 
Maybe you’ve changed your mind now and know better, but 
you yet seem to think that burnt, gluey, flat, mush plus sour, 
bitter, harsh, man, makes a good cook; and I know it doesn’t 
—so there you are.” 

The mush said no more and Adam Manhead failed to re- 
ply, but sat thinking a long time. He then smiled, paid for 
his mush, and left the restaurant. 

The first signed paper that left his office that morning 
bore the signature, “Adam Mushead” and by some curious 
coincidence, a small, round, dark-brown mark in the paper 
had managed to insinuate itself in between the first two 
letters of his given name. 


The Bear That Didn’t Bite. 


Ivan Young 


You may talk about your bear stories, including danger- 
ous situations and uncertain expectancies, but never before 
did I sense such an inconceivable feeling of horror as I did 
a year ago last July. 

The night was one of those black kinds in the mountains 
when lynxs’, bob-cats, and the mountain-lions’ eyes glare 
like sinister demons from the surrounding cliffs. The oc- 
casional moan of the hoot-owl and irregular, distant flashes 
of lightning added to the spooky environment. 

Trusting my only companion, a saddle horse named, 
Fox, I let his sense of direction guide us, giving him the re- 
sponsibility and duty of safely finding camp. 

The sensation of moving was my only proof that we were 
not surrounded by black walls. Old Fox was making wonder- 
ful progress when I heard him give a snort. I was next con- 
scious of caving dirt. My horse clung to the bank, determin- 
ed not to fall into the unknown gulley. In vain he struggled 
to regain solid footing. As a last resort he made one mighty 
jump hoping, I pressume, to land on the other bank. 

If you have ever felt yourself falling, when you couldn’t 
anticipate your lighting place, you can appreciate my pre- 
dicament. Falling, as we were, was no pleasing sensation, and 
the landing we made, no gentle one. I was surprised to find 
myself quite alive after it all. 

In the accident I was parted from Old Fox and left to 
pick my way alone, bruised and shocked by the fall 
Finding the banks of the gulley too abrupt to climb, I started 
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feeling my way blindly and timidly along the course. Pick- 
ing my way carefully in the darkiness, half crawling and half 
walking, I touched something furry. Imagine my feelings 
in such a situation. Before my paralysed senses could com- 
mand my willing limbs, the warm breath of the unknown 
beast was felt in my face. I was horrified by the flash of two 
great rows of white, gleaming teeth, as the monster opened 
its large jaws and gave vent to its surprise, “Ah! eee, ah! eee 
at! eee!” ' 

The familiar braying gave me the realization that I had 
cruelly intruded on the peaceful slumbers of a harmless ass. 


El Lenero 


The day is almost gone. In a few minutes the sun will 
be down, and already the mountain air has grown cool. The 
frogs are beginning their evening chorus—a steady hum, 
punctuated by the regular “h’m, h’m, h’m h’m” of the old 
virtuosos. 

An ancient Mexican, who could probably tell stirring tales 
of the days when buffalo roamed the plains, stops his load of 
lena by the side of the road. We say he stops, although the 
change in speed is scarcely perceptible. 

After caring for his two burros, and eating his supper 
of coffee, fried bacon and tortillas, made warm over the glow- 
ing coals, he sits on the tongue of his wagon, smoking a corn- 
husk cigarette and thinking; or is he just smoking? 

He considers himself to be doing well if he can dig and 
deliver in the city, each week, one load of the tough knotty 
mesquite roots. We ask him how much his load is worth. 

“Quien sabe?.. Tal vez cinco pesos!” 

As long as he has his few groceries, his cigarette, and 
some pulque for the feast days, he cares not whether armies 
march, empires crumble, or the price of Fords goes up. 


The “Banyan” wishes to remind the Freshmen that no 
pictures will be accepted after January lst. This will make 
it possible, however, for students to have their photographs 
taken during the Christmas Holidays. But the pictures must 
be mailed to a staff member or sent to “The Y News” office, 
on or before the new year. 

Space for individual club pictures must be arranged for 
as soon as possible. This method of featuring organizations 
is characteristic of all big year books and it will certainly 
mean a better “Banyan”. 

Clubs should make their reservations immediately so 
that members may have two prints made of photographs. 


NN. 


Ruskin Says: 


Flowers seem intended for the solace of ordinary hum- 
anity; Children love them; quiet, tender, contented, or- 
dinary people love them as they grow; luxurious and 
disorderly people rejoice in them gathered; they are 
the cottager’s treasure; and in the crowded town mart, 
as with a little broken fragment of rainbow, the win- 
dows of the workers in whose heart rests the convenant 
of peace. 


= 
= 
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Provo Greenhouse 
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“A Sound Wave Expands As It Travels” 
THE “TEN-IN-ONE TRUMPET” 


We are exclusive agents for the famous Couturier 

line of band and orchestra and solo instruments. 
(ALSO) 

See our complete line inKodaks and Supplies, Band and 
Orchestra Music, Latest Sheet Music. The Famous 
Dunn Pen, Hytone Stationery, also Expert Kodak 
Finishing. = 
Provo Photo Supply & Music Go. 


77 North University Avenue Phone 444 
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Mighty teacher, grand old mountain, 
Give me of your strength, I pray. 


Myrtle Henderson. 
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Students Supply 
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From the Librarian’s Desk. 
DB. ; 


From behind the librarian’s desk one laughs. but bears 
no outward evidence, sighs, but gives no sign of sighing; but 
occasionally, in lieu of the facts, a ripple of a smile even up- 
on one of the stoic fur must indeed be forgiven. 

Mr. Would B. Congressman enters with the air of “I am 
monarch of all I survey”’—and after glancing over the maga- 
zines complains, “Hasn’t the latest Literary Digest come?” 
It’s on the magazine stand.” 

You explain that it generally comes two days later. 

“T see! That’s so people will have to buy one—huh!” 

You are just at some reference work when a sophisticated 
sixteen year old enters. After glancing at the top row, she 
calls out disdainfully—“Do you carry fiction? Something 
worth while y’ know. I don’t want t’ waste no time.” 

She glances at the covers; pretends an interest she does 
not feel, places them back on the shelf. 

““Old Rose and Silver’s’ the best book I’ve ever read—it’s 
got such a good lesson. H’ve y’ got “Ruffles and Lace’ by 
the same writer?” 

With an inward smile you hand her “Lavender and Old 
Lace.” She is majestically satisfied. 

From a high-school student:—‘‘Have you a good book 
on biology ?” 

Here is someone who knows what he wants. 

“Mrs,” comes the call from the desk. “I have looked all 
through this and can’t find a thing on Henry Clay.” 

Then there is the child who comes for a book for mama. 
He has forgotten the title, the author he never knew—“But 
It’s about a young man who went in search of a wife--and have 
you any Bed Bug stories?’ What nursery would exchange the 
Bedtime stories for those of the insect variety? 

At the desk Mrs. Middle Age wants an interesting novel 
—something worth-while—something deep and remembering 
previous experience, you cautiously ask, “What books have 
you read that you like very much?” 

“Harold Bell Wright’s sure swell. Have you his latest— 
‘Hell in the Old House’ ?” 

The stenographer has heard somewhere, that unless 
one has read the “Red Ship,” one is certainly uneducated. You 
search through the catalogue. “Oh, how stupid of me—it’s 
‘Crimson Boat,’ instead. 

I wonder if Omar would recognize such current titles 
for his ‘“Rubatyat?” 

Books placed carefully upon the desk, with the borrower 
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Kodak You Go 


In years to come it is nice to look upon pictures and 
places you have been. 


Make This a Kodak Xmas 


Everything for those who Kodak. A Complete Line 
of ALBUMS worth while. 


or 


ONE DAY SERVICE FOR DEVELOPING AND 
PRINTING 


One enlargement with every $2.00 worth of developing 


Hedquist Drug Company 


Two Stores 
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gliding away, is ample proof that something has gone wrong. 
Upon checking them you find that little brother has been 
practicing his multiplication table throughout one; the other 
in some miraculous way has been in contract with the jam 
bottle. the contents of which cover the “Man for the Ages” 
in place of his regular clothing, which has been ripped off. 
After several weeks the fair patron enters your doors. She 
knows nothing about it—and is dreadfully sorry of course. 
Somewhere in the library you will find some kerosese, 
and other things that mar books. As yet, we have not seen 
them, but they must be there. How else can the problem be 
explained? : 


Bo Y's: 


“At Christmas play and make good cheer 
For Christmas comes but once a year.” —Tusser 


“Ill habits gather by unseen degrees— 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas.”—Dryden. 


“Defer not till tomorrow to be wise, 
Tomorrow’s sun to thee may never rise.”—Congreve. 


“Virtue is like a rich stone—best plain set.”—Bacon. 


“The best doctors in the world are: Doctor Diet, Doctor 
Quiet, and Doctor Merryman.”—Swift. 


“Tt is much easier to be critical than to be correct.’—Disraetii. 


“A University should be a place of light, of living and 
of learning.” 


“The illusion, that times that were are better than those 
that are, has probably pervaded all ages.”—Horace Greeley. 


“Taking things as they come does not wear one out so 
fast as dodging them.” 


“Unless above himself he can erect himself, how poor 
a thing is man!” 


“True hope is swift and flies with swallow’s wings.” 


Hemstitching and Picoting 


done by machine, giving smart classy finish to home- 
made wearing apparel 
FANCY WAISTS, DRESSES, PILLOW CASES 
and TABLE COVERS 


Phone us and we will do the rest and the BEST. 
Out-of-town patrons may send packages Parcel Post 


NATIONAL FRENCH CLEANING CO. 
Phone 125 95 North University Ave. 


Troy Laundry Company 


Our Motto: 
“QUALITY AND SERVICE” 
PHONE 164 


375 West Center Street Provo, Utah 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


Cory’s Grill 


One Door East Provo Commercial 


& Savings Bank. 
| PROVO UTAH 


STUDENTS! 
You All Know Us! 


Provo Tailoring Company 
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“In idle wishes fools certainly stay. 
Be there a will, and wisdom finds a way.”—Crabbe. 


“Pride is at the bottom of all great mistakes.”—Ruskin. 


“Fine art is that in which the hand, the head, and the 
heart, go together.” 


“He who has truth at his heart need never fear the want 
of persuasion on his tongue.”’—Ruskin. 


“There are some defeats more triumphant than victories.” 


“There is a time for some things, and a time for all 
things; 


A time for great things, and a time for small things.” 
—Cervantes. 


Nature forms us for ourselves, not for others; to be, not 
to seem.” —Montaigue. 


“When I play with my cat, who knows whether I do not 
make her more sport than she makes me?’—Montaigue. 


“A man should be upright, not be kept upright.” 
—Aurelius. 


“Nothing can come out of nothing, anymore than some- 
thing can go back to nothing.”—Aurelius. 


“So long as your conscience isn’t ashamed to acknowledge 
you as a friend, don’t give a rap for your enemies.” 


You’ll Do Better At Bartons’ 


Furniture is a gift that will be appreciated. It will give 
genuine, lasting pleasure, year in and year out, not only to 
all the family, but to every one who enters your home. 
Furniture is a life time gift—not a novelty—pleasing for a 
few days. A sensible gift is one that will truly reflect your 
personality for years to come. 


BARTON'S 


“THE FURNITURE CENTER” 


One thing to 
be thankful for 


That you men know of ONE place, at least, where you are 
sure you can buy clothes which are a real and satisfying, 
investment in good appearance— 


Kuppenheimer Good Clothes 
$40 $45 $50 
OTHERS AT $22.50 to $40.00. 


OVERCOATS FROM $15.00 to $60.00 


ONE-THIRD LOWER in price; ONE-THIRD MORE 
value, and BETTER quality than last fall. 


THE SCHWAB CLOTHING CoO. 


—the house of Kuppenheimer good clothcs 
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